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productive containers, which are 9 ft 6 in. high, are referred to as
"high-cube" containers; they are becoming perceived as the industry
standard. Almost half of the container ports (48 percent) have bridge
or tunnel clearances adequate for them to be served by high-cube
double-stack trains, but 36 percent report that they do not (Table
3-1).

Some ports may not receive double-stack service for economic as
well as physical reasons. Although double-stack service is available
within 20 to 30 mi of downtown Boston, the rail lines serving
Boston's port have been reluctant to commit to double-stack ser-
vice to the port's terminals because of the high cost of obtaining
adequate clearances under highway bridges, the need to recon-
struct railroad bridges to carry the heavier double stacks, and the
relatively small volume of container shipments into and out of
Boston. At other ports, however, double-stack service is in the
offing. For service to Hampton Roads, for example, the Norfolk
Southern Railroad is spending $4.6 million to improve tunnel
clearances in West Virginia so that it can provide high-cube
double-stack service to and from the Midwest. At the Port Author-
ity of New York and New Jersey, Consolidated Rail Corporation
(Conrail) announced in May 1991 that it would begin providing
double-stack service from its railyard in Portside, New Jersey, to
Chicago. Subsequently, in August 1991 that service was shifted to
the Expressrail terminal, which is an on-dock facility. Double-
stack service from the New York area to Philadelphia and from
Philadelphia southward is not available. The cost of providing
double-stack access into Philadelphia has been estimated to exceed
$40 million. Conrail, one of the major railroads serving the Phila-
delphia area, has focused its investments on New York and New
Jersey. Canadian Pacific, however, is promoting double-stack ac-
cess, and a major study is under way of the economic viability of
double-stack service. The state has conditionally committed $40
million to improving the rail system through Pennsylvania and the
Philadelphia terminals to accommodate double-stack trains and is
prepared to invest these funds if the ongoing study concludes that
they are warranted. Although most of the issues of double-stack
access occur on the East Coast, constraints on double-stack service
to eastern ports is also a problem for the West Coast ports that
serve East Coast markets and for land-bridge freight movements
destined for Europe.